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Teachers and students continue to prefer the ULLMAN & HENRY LATIN 
BOOKS. Their sound qualities are winning for them the sustained support of 
progressive schools in all parts of the country. 
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REVIEWS 


The Functions of a Graduate School in a 
Democratic Society. By Lawrence Foster; 
pp. ix, 166, 34 tables. New York: Huxley 
House Publishers, 1936. $2.00 


The thirty-four year old author, who is, never- 
theless, among other things, already an S.T.B., 
a Ph.D., an anthropologist, a Research Associate 
in a university museum, the editor of a History 
of Civilization Series, and a Dean of Instruction 
in a Teachers College, essays (without false mod- 
esty, certainly, and little enough of any kind) to 
tell us what is wrong with most of the graduate 
instruction in this country, and devotes no fewer 
than four out of his seven chapters to ‘Sugges- 
tions’ for the improvement of the facilities, the 
curriculum, the instruction, and the student body 
of our graduate schools. 

Precisely why the last phrase in the title was 
added is not at all clear. One might have expected 
that the special relations of graduate study to a 
democratic order would have received an extended 
consideration, but I find nothing especially ap- 
posite on the topic, except a rather wearisome 
reiteration of the need of leadership and prepara- 
tion for the same. The cheap catchword ‘educa- 
tion for leadership’ seems to have been swal- 
lowed without a thought either of what it implies 
or of its limitations. The very word ‘Leader’ has 
a slightly unpleasant odor about it, particularly 
in these days when the heads of two great totali- 
tarian states have chosen it for their character- 
istic designation. And even before this time the 
term ‘demagogue’, which meant nothing but 
leader of the folk’, came all too soon to bear a 
thoroughly sinister connotation. If ever this 
country goes fascist, I shrewdly suspect that it 
will be behind some uncanny pied piper who will 
be content to call himself nothing more than a 
leader; you would scarcely expect him volun- 
tarily to assume the designation dictator, auto- 
crat, or tyrant. 

Now in Fascist and Communist societies lead- 
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ership, as they conceive it, seems to be an alto- 
gether necessary organizational element; but I 
had supposed that in Democracies each man was 
a kind of priest unto himself before God, that 
here the individual citizen, or groups of citizens, 
really made the major decisions of policy, and left 
in the hands of servants and representatives only 
the relatively unimportant details of devising 
techniques for implementing the will of the peo- 
ple, and seeing that this will was actually trans- 
lated into action. The true political democrat is 
surely a man nullius addictus iurare in verba 
magistri, and how much more so the true scien- 
tist, and scholar, and artist. If our national 
academic order suffers from any psychological 
complex worse than that of the ‘boss’ (for this is 
the plain American for ‘leader’), not merely in 
matters of administration, but, to an ever in- 
creasing degree even in teaching and research, 
I am happily still ignorant of what that may be. 
Of course someone always has to do anything 
first, and the natural, spontaneous, and semicon- 
scious leadership with which the truly competent 
function by example and inspiration is a very fine 
thing; but I view with unconcealed suspicion 
those who talk glibly of leaders and are always 
ready to assume their réle, and I believe few 
ambitions are apt to be more pernicious than 
the deliberate purpose of setting out to be a 
leader yourself, and encouraging others of like 
mind to try to do the same. ‘Whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant’. 

The author’s general thesis seems to be that 
there should be far fewer, but bigger and better 
graduate schools, and, if not actually better—for 
a large number of strongwilled men, that is, 
‘leaders’, in the same spot, and. all trying to do 
the same thing can very easily get in one 
another’s hair,—then by all means bigger. With 
wearisome reiteration he calls for ‘coordination’, 
‘integration’, ‘articulation’, and the establishment 
of institutes and centers, where large numbers of 
distinguished men shall work together. He wishes 
to see the abandonment of those departments or 
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schools where the work is rated as only ‘ade- 
quate’ and not ‘distinguished’, and the concen- 
tration of all the competent students in the dis- 
tinguished departments alone (21). He is greatly 
distressed by the fact that ‘Basic fields like 
botany, history, mathematics, and philosophy are 
distinguished in less than twenty per cent of the 
respective departments.’ And yet by the very 
definition of the terms employed in the Hughes 
repoit, the departments to be rated distinguished 
are only ‘roughly the highest 20 per cent’ (18). 
In other words, Mr. Foster naively takes a merely 
relative rating as an objective estimate which 
is based upon an absolute standard, and assumes 
that because four-fifths of the departments are 
not as distinguished as the other one-fifth they 
are therefore unfit to offer graduate work at all. 
But if all the departments concerned were to be 
simultaneously so strengthened that even the 
weakest became as strong as was previously the 
very best, still only 20 per cent ever could be 
rated ‘distinguished’, as the term is employed in 
the very report upon which the author’s conclu- 
sions are based. At the same time it should be 
remembered that the great majority of all de- 
partments listed are rated as ‘adequate’, and this, 
to those who use language properly, is a thor- 
oughly respectable term, which in no sense justi- 
fies the demand that they should cease to offer 
graduate instruction at all. Somehow I am re- 
minded, in this connection, of the complacent 
clergyman, who could not understand why the 
sermons of his colleagues varied so much in qual- 
ity. ‘As for myself,’ said he, ‘I am always as 
good as my average, and generally quite a bit 
above it.’ 

After such an exhibition of the author’s inabil- 
ity to understand and make proper use of even 
his prime data, one is properly relieved of any 
undue concern about his unsupported opinions. 
A further word, however, may be spared for his 
special consideration of graduate instruction in 
the Classics. One need not linger over the banal 
and vaguely worded counsel of perfection that ‘it 
seems only reasonable to acquire a reading knowl- 
edge of the Classics before a student is given 
graduate standing.’ But Mr. Foster has observed 
that along the north Atlantic seaboard distin- 
guished or adequate departments of Classics exist 
at ten universities from Boston to Baltimore, and 
so he would have them pool their resources, and 
‘through cooperation—by means of facilities 
(sic), visiting professorships, exchange profes- 
sorships and adjunct professorships, render all 
of their respective departments much more effi- 
cient’ (144). An ideal example of such coopera- 
tion he outlines for the field of Education. ‘In 


cooperation with certain agencies in Palo Alto 
and in San Francisco, Stanford would have ample 
facilities for a center for research in education. 
The center would then need only able teachers 
for its completion. These able teachers can be 
supplied by the University of California at 
Berkeley, the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Such a center would be mutually bene- 
ficial to all agencies concerned and is greatly 
needed’ (94). Just as simple as that! 

This is surely enough, but the style deserves 
a little attention. The author is widely read in 
Pedagese, and has clearly devoured no end of 
reports of administrative officers of all manner 
of institutions and agencies and foundations, and 
to echoes from the dull and verbose jargon of 
such documents he has added his own flowers of 
inaccurate, muddled, or hifalutin locution. Ex- 
pressions like the following abound: ‘teach the 
incumbent leaders’; ‘Recent studies of Thorn- 
dike and others’; ‘very unexcusable’; ‘it is in- 
tended that they are highly representative’; 
‘world-eminence post-doctorate study’; ‘several 
institutions, both public and private, male and 
female’; ‘landslide northward or skyward’; ‘900,- 
000 volumes, among which are several rare and 
special collections’; ‘Social Research Council’, in- 
stead of Social Science Research Council, re- 
peatedly; ‘capable to meeting’; ‘give a regular 
doctor of philosophy’; ‘training in either public 
or private business is capable of the highest 
mental activity’; ‘having been ambassador to 
both Siberia and Japan’. The numerous errors 
of typography or ignorance (for it is sometimes 
hard to discriminate) are unworthy of The Sci- 
ence Press Printing Company which has manu- 
factured the book. 

All this is not to claim that the writer is always 
in error; on the contrary, something can be said, 
for it has long since been said, for many of his 
statements, because Mr. Foster has summarized 
the constructive proposals of a good many other 
men, and in listing the shortcomings of graduate 
instruction, God knows, he has had no lack of 
predecessors. We are all, of course, unprofitable 
servants. But most of the suggestions for better- 
ment strike me as either impractical or superero- 
gatory, while the emphasis upon restriction of 
opportunity for graduate instruction, and upon 
the deliberate effort to train only ‘leaders’, is, I 
feel quite sure, full of sinister possibilities in 
making straight the way for Fascism. What else 
would Fascists do, were they to come to power in 
this country? What else, indeed, have they done 


elsewhere ? 
: ; ae W. A. OLDFATHER 
University of Illinois 
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Pervigilium Veneris: The Vigil of Venus. 
Edited with Facsimiles of the Codex Salmasi- 
anus, Codex Thuaneus, and Codex Sannazarii, 
an Introduction, Translation, Apparatus Criti- 
cus, Bibliography, and Explanatory Notes. By 
Sir Cecil Clementi; 3rd edition, pp. xi, 269. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1936. 10s.6d. 


Sir Cecil Clementi states in his preface that it 
is his aim to include in his third edition every- 
thing of any value written about the Pervigilium 
Veneris. The attempt to accomplish this aim nat- 
urally makes his work somewhat diffuse. His 
bibliography alone covers seventy-four pages and 
includes not only editions, reprints, translations, 
and articles but the citation of isolated notes and 
comments on the Pervigilium. 

In his first and second editions (1911, 1928) he 
provided facsimiles of the Pervigilium as found 
in Codex Salmasianus (Ss) and Codex Thuaneus 
(T) and a collation of the two Mss. In the pres- 
ent edition he includes a facsimile of Vienna 
Codex 9401* (Vv), which he calls Codex Sanna- 
zarii', and a collation of the three Mss. He is to 
be commended for putting some stress upon V 
but one cannot grant entirely his conclusion (xX) 
‘that this codex is independent both of the Codex 
Salmasianus and of the Codex Thuaneus and that 
it is nearer than either of them to the archetype 
in accuracy, though not in date.’ Unfortunately 
V does not solve any of the difficulties of the text. 
It has some correct readings which agree with 
s but is very obviously related to T because of 
the errors in which they agree. If the MS is a 
copy made by Sannazaro, as Clementi endeavors 
to show (42-44),? the mixed recension can 
scarcely be due to the fact that the copyist had 
access to S. Clementi in discussing T (40) refers 
to the opinions of Heinrich Schenkl*® and of R. 
Sabbadini who considered that T was copied from 
Vindobonensis 277, a ninth century Ms, at a time 
when the latter was intact and still contained 
the Pervigilium. It seems pretty well accepted 


! Attention was called to this MS by Karl Schenk] 
in a review of Mueller’s edition of Rutilius, Zeit. 
f. d. oester. Gym. 22 (1871), 127 f. Schenk] collated 
the text of the Pervigilium in this MS with the text 
of Buecheler’s edition and noted especially the fact 
that it could not depend upon T alone because it con- 
tains v. 40 which is omitted in T. 

2This seems already to have been generally ac- 
cepted. See Karl Schenkl, Zur lateinischen Anthol- 
ogie, Wien. Stud. 1 (1879), 59; E. Baehrens, Poetae 
Latini Minores, 4. 9. A. Riese, Anthologia Latina, 
I. 1. xiii; R. Sabbadini, Le Scoperte dei Codici Latini 
e Greci nei Secoli x1v e xv, 1. 166 (Florence, 1905). 
Both Bachrens and Riese follow Schenk! in wrongly 
citing the number of the MS as 9041. 

3Zu Grattius und anderen lateinischen Dichtern, 
Jahrb. f. class. Phil., Supp. Bd. 24 (1898) 387-478. 


that T is a copy of Vindob. 277, which at one 
time contained most of the poems found in T and 
which was discovered by Sannazaro.‘ Clementi 
does not arrive at the conclusion which seems 
obvious, namely that V was copied from the lost 
portion of Vindob. 277 just as was T, although at 
a much later period.’ Instead he offers the con- 
jecture that Sannazaro made from yet another 
MS, since lost, the copy of the Pervigilium attrib- 
uted to him and he insists that, in his opinion, 
it is certain that T and V were not both copied 
from the same Ms (40 f.). The correct readings 
found in V and not in T or s, on which Clementi 
bases his claims for the superiority of the Ms, 
are largely improvements in orthography such 
as might be due to corrections made by Sanna- 
zaro as well as to his ability to decipher the old 
manuscript more correctly than did the copyist 
of T, 

Clementi’s text of the Pervigilium stands as it 
did in his s8cond edition except for two minor 
changes (vs. 42 feriatis in place of feriantes; vs. 
62 foetus in place of fetus). He has retained his 
strophic rearrangement of the poem, basing his 
conclusions upon his former arguments with one 
exception: he has perforce discarded his incor- 
rect interpretation of the words prefixed to the 
poem in § (sunt vero versus XXII), an interpre-* 
tation which formed one of the main supports of 
nis theory. The words were explained by Riese 
to the satisfaction of scholars in his first edition 
of the Anthologia Latina (1869) but this was 
overlooked by Clementi until the present edition, 
in which he has taken some pains to clarify 
the matter (33-36). In this connection it might 
be pointed out that it would greatly facilitate 
the study of his edition if he would cite verses 
throughout in th* numerical order found in s 
instead of following his own arrangement. 

Clementi gives us a comparison of six at- 
tempts at strophic rearrangement of the poem, 
having added a consideration of Fort’s edition 
(1922) to the five discussed in his second edi- 
tion. His note on other non-strophical rear- 
rangements of the poem presents in tabular 
form the arrangements adopted in twelve edi- 
tions, instead of the eleven so treated in his 


' See Sabbadini, op. cit., 139 f.. F. Vollmer, Poetae 
Latini Minores, 1. 1. 3-7; H. Schenkl, op. cit., 399 f. 

5 Riese, loc. cit., states that it is probable that the 
archetype of T was known to Sannazaro. Professor 
Rand dismisses cod. 9401* (cited by him as 4401) 
as of little value (Spirit and Plan of the Pervigilium 
Veneris, TAPA 65 [1934] 4). He makes reference 
only to the initial discussion of the Ms by K. Schenkl 
and does not follow up its relation to Vindob. 277. 
The collation of the MS is important as it helps 
further to prove the theory of H. Schenkl concern- 
ing the lost portion of Vindob. 277 and also places Vv 
on a more favorable footing with T. 
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previous edition. The consideration of all these 
schemes impresses one mainly with the futility 
of such attempts which satisfy only their 
originators. 

There is an obvious break in the text at verse 
58 which is followed by a description of the 
primaeval wedding of Aether and Earth. It is 
generally conceded that verses 59-62 should pre- 
cede verses 9-11, some editors having transposed 
them to the beginning of the poem, while others 
postpone the introduction of verses 9-11 and 
place them after verse 62. Aside from the 
palaeographical probabilities which are in favor 
of the first procedure, an analysis of the poem 
according to the formula for hymns* makes it 
almost imperative that verses 59-62, which deal 
with the genealogy of Venus, should come at the 
beginning of the poem. Other than this there 
seems to be no need to tamper with the ar- 
rangement of verses in the manuscripts.’ 

Clementi’s discussion of the date and author- 
ship of the poem has been extended to include 
the theories of Rollo, Fort, and Rand. His trans- 
lation, which was an excellent poetical version, 
has been revised to some extent, but not always 
for the better in my opinion. His explanatory 
notes have been amplified by the addition of 
references to the texts and commentaries of 
Fort, Brakman, and Rand, by the citation of 
new parallel passages,® many of which are not 
particularly striking, and by a more extended 
discussion of several points. He follows Trotski 
in interpreting verses 63-67 as a description of 
Venus in terms of the Stoic anima mundi and 
he treats at some length the reference to 


® Such an approach to the problem of the arrange- 
ment will be found in an article of mine on the 
Roman hymn soon to appear in the Classical 
Journal. 

7 Concerning my proposal (Class. Phil. 30 [1935] 
255-59) to transpose v. 58 along with vss. 59-62 and 
to insert them en bloc before v. 7 instead of inserting 
vss. 59-62 after v. 8 and of transposing v. 58 singly 
to follow v. 39, Clementi objects to the different 
meanings assigned to wmbras in verses closely con- 
nected and to the fact that the refrain would thus 
be postponed too long. The latter objection has no 
validity if one leaves as the opening line the refrain 
which occurs there. Clementi removes this in order 
to carry out his strophic arrangement. He also 
speaks of the ‘tautologous bathos involved in placing 
v. 58 after v. 7.’ On the contrary the fact that the 
meaning of verses 5 and 6 is repeated and amplified 
in verses 7 and 58 is an argument in favor of this 
arrangement in a poem where repetition is such a 
marked feature. 

8 He acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. Fletch- 
er’s Notes and Additions to Clementi’s Pervigilium 
Veneris (Class. Phil. 28 [1933] 209-16) for a con- 
siderable number of these as well as for additions 
to his bibliography. 


Amyclae in verse 92. As evidence for the read- 
ing Hnnae in verse 52, instead of Aetnae which 
he defends, the attention of commentators should 
be called to the passage in Claudian’s De Raptu, 
2. 79 f., where there is a similar allusion to the 
rivalry of Hybla and Enna. 

Clementi is to be thanked by students of the 
Pervigilium for his unceasing attempts to solve 
the problems of the poem and for the large 
amount of valuable material which has been, in 
increasingly greater measure, incorporated in 
his successive editions. 

GLADYS MARTIN 


Mississippi State College for Women 


Roman Law and Common Law: A Comparison 
in Outline. By W. W. Buckland and Arnold 
D. McNair; pp. xix, 353. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press (New York: Macmillan), 1936. 
15s. 


There long has been need of a comprehensive 
comparative presentation of the institutions of 
the Roman law and the Anglo-American law. 
True, as noted in the Introduction to this work, 
there exist valuable studies upon the influence of 
the one system on the other, as well as special 
studies devoted to resemblances in particular 
legal institutions. The work under review, how- 
ever, for the first time affords the Anglo-Ameri- 
can lawyer, and those interested in the law gen- 
erally, a comprehensive survey of the private 
law of the two systems, pointing out the differ- 
ences as well as calling attention to the similar- 
ities. That there is firm basis for comparison 
arises from the fact that in both the develop- 
ment of the law is primarily occasioned by the 
exercise of casuistry, that is, ‘they (the common 
lawyer and the Roman jurist) proceed from case 
to case, being more anxious to establish a good 
working set of rules, even at the risk of some 
logical incoherence which may, sooner or later, 
create a difficulty, than to set up anything like 
a logical system’ (xii). 

In the Introduction the authors present, in 
brief, the major resemblances and contrasts of 
the two systems and then proceed, in the twelve 
chapters of the work, to take up the various 
fields of law in detail. It is both impossible and 
unnecessary to repeat the authors’ conceptions 
of even a few of the hundreds of topics dis- 
cussed; the great contribution of the authors in 
that respect can be realized only by a reading 
of the book. Nor does the reviewer intend to 
point out the instances in which he might differ 
with the statements of the authors. The work 
does not pretend to be an exhaustive study of 
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even the Roman law, and with the exception of 
a few cases, wherever there exists difference 
of opinion among modern scholars as to the 
position of the Romans in regard to a particular 
legal institution, such situation is taken into 
account. Let us, rather, dwell upon one or two 
striking factors that cannot fail to be perceived 
after reading the book. 

‘This reaches by a different road the result 
attained by our (Anglo-American) law’ (132). 
‘Our law attains a similar result by a different 
route’ (220). Again and again this conclusion 
is found, and it is properly emphasized. The 
Roman law did not possess the idea of agency 
as such, yet reached results that satisfied the 
need of commercial enterprise. In a conception 
of slavery far different from that of more re- 
cent times, the slave was for the most part a 
passive factor as far as the law was concerned. 
What was promised to him was promised and 
could be acquired by the master, and likewise the 
latter was liable for the slave’s agreements, ab- 
solute liability if the contract was authorized, 
and to some extent even if the contract was for- 
bidden. In addition, the idea of agency is fre- 
quently to be discerned in the relationships 
within the familia, particularly as regards pater 
and filius. In specific cases, too, the identity of 
result through different means is visible. Both 
systems agree that a sale is void if the object 
had ceased to exist before the agreement was 
made. In Roman law if one bought a house and 
the land upon which it stood, and if before the 
agreement was completed the house burned down, 
there was no sale because there was no ‘thing 
sold’ (res vendita). With us there is no con- 
tract, under similar circumstances, by reason of 
the fundamental mistake of the parties as to what 
was being sold. Numerous instances might be 
added. The reader is not, however, to suppose 
that striking differences in result are not also 
present. The whole idea of negotiorwm gestio, 
reimbursement and indemnity for voluntary 
service, is practically wholly absent from the 
Anglo-American law. There are likewise numer- 
ous differences in the law of sale, largely due 
to the fact that the Romans emphasized the 
idea of possession while we are more interested 
in ownership. 

There is a second interesting conclusion that 
warrants further stress. Ownership in futuro, 
the surviving spouse (in succession), the duty 
of third parties not to interfere with contracts, 
nuisance, and a few other topics are section 
headings that normally will not be found in a 
text-book on Roman law written by a modern 
continental scholar. For over seven centuries 
the continental European scholar has dealt with 





the ancient sources, and in the course of that 
time has established a ‘system’ of Roman law, 
reflected in the legal systems on the ‘civil’ law 
countries, but foreign both to the Roman law 
itself and to the Anglo-American law. On the 
other hand, those who have been trained in a 
law which has not been fashioned in this form 
are able to approach Roman law from a new 
viewpoint. That the Romans must have taken 
some position in regard to the question of in- 
terference by third persons in contract, for 
example, cannot be questioned. It is likewise true 
that the material that Professor Buckland, for 
he is primarily responsible for the Roman law 
portion of the book, has so ably presented may 
well be found scattered through continental 
text-vooks. But inasmuch as neither the sources 
nor the mediaeval-modern ‘system’ of Roman law 
contains such a subheading, in no text-book other 
than that of an Anglo-American writer, and 
here Professor Buckland himself is particularly 
prominent, do we find the subject treated as a 
whole. In other words, by the utilization of 
legal concepts peculiar to the Anglo-American 
law, a distinct contribution to the Roman law 
can be made. The negative of this situation may 
likewise be true. For example, neither the 
Roman nor our law possesses the well-defined 
sphere of ‘commercial’ law, so familiar in ‘civil’ 
law countries. As a result, there has been ex- 
ceedingly little study of the Roman commercial 
law by continentals. The presence of commercial 
legal principles in the various fields of Roman 
private law, however, is a situation perfectly 
reasonable to the Anglo-American lawyer, and 
studies in business organization, competition, 
and the like, should prove exceedingly fruitful. 
The reviewer regrets that the authors did not 
proceed further along these lines in their com- 
parative law study; undoubtedly the answer is 
that individual studies along these lines are 
necessary before comparison can be made. Buck- 
land and McNair deserve our warmest thanks 
for presenting us with a distinct contribution 
to the literature upon the ancient Roman law. 


A. ARTHUR SCHILLER 
Columbia University 


Primitive Law. By A. S. Diamond; pp. 451. 
New York: Longmans Green, 1935. $10.00 


If this book were limited to the study of clas- 
sical and early mediaeval law, it would have 
attained a praiseworthy end. As a tome on Primi- 
tive Law it suffers from over-ambition and pre- 
tentiousness. The classicist and student of juris- 
prudence will find in it a useful compendium of 
the main features of the Babylonian Code of 
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Hammurabi, the Sumerian and Assyrian frag- 
ments, the Hittite, Hebrew (Pentateuchal), Gor- 
tyn codes, the Roman Twelve Tables and the 
Hindu Code of Manu. Along with these are in- 
cluded the several codes of Anglo-Saxon law and 
the various bodies of the Lex Barbarorum (Leges 
Alamannorum, Baiuvariorum, Ripuariorum, Sax- 
onum, Frisionum, Burgundionum). These are all 
competently compared as to content. Interpre- 
tively, these bodies of written law are classified 
according to a hierarchy of relative legal devel- 
opment. Quite properly, as between them, chron- 
ological sequence is ignored. Thus, the Sumerian 
fragments of the third millennium B.c. are rated 
much higher than the Salic Laws of the eighth 
century A.D. But the criteria of rating by which 
a code is ranked as Early, Middle (with three 
sub-divisions), or Late are not made explicit. 
This is unfortunate, since much of the theoretical 
argument of the book hinges on the juridical 
sequence of the codes. 

The author’s bone of contention is that primi- 
tive law does not originate in religion. This, it 
is asserted, is a false doctrine propagated in Sir 
Henry Maine’s venerable Ancient Law (1861). 
Since Maine’s work to this day exerts a profound 
influence on the conservative minds of legal 
theorists, a study which improves on Maine 
should be important. Unfortunately, the author’s 
quarrel with Sir Henry is partly illusory. True, 
the great scholar over-stated the importance of 
religion in early law, but I fail to see where he 
argued for a theory of the religious origin of 
law in general. Indeed, even as Mr. Diamond’s 
selected quotations from Maine’s writings indi- 
cate, what Maine was emphasizing was the inti- 
mate inter-twining of law, religion and morals in 
early society. 

Mr. Diamond has much material to work with 
which was not available sixty years ago. By 
examination of the codes he arrives at the con- 
clusion that there are no ecclesiastical rules in 
any of the Early codes. Such sacral rules as 
appear in the Middle and Late codes, he maintains 
were slipped in as riders by the priestly scribes 
who had a monopoly on writing. Thus codified 
law begins entirely untouched by religion; it gets 
religion only as the church usurps legal privilege. 
Externally, the case for this interpretation from 
the codes impresses one as plausible. 

Having accomplished so much for the codes, 
Mr. Diamond in the latter two-thirds of his book 
sallies into the law of contemporary primitives. 
The contrast between the meticulous document- 
ing of all material pertaining to the codes and the 
almost complete absence of references for the 
purported materials on primitive society reflect 
the author’s familiarity with the two phases of 


his subject. As an anthropologist the present 
reviewer would discredit the accuracy of the 
greater proportion of Mr. Diamond’s statements 
as to the nature of law in primitive society. Most 
of them are fanciful a priori generalizations. Mr, 
Diamond was not wholly unaware of this short- 
coming when he wrote his book. However, it is 
blithely waived by stating that because the ma- 
terials from the lower primitives are irrelevant 
(why ?), and that the ‘volume of authority’ in re- 
gard to the higher cultures would be enormous, 
reference is to be made to but ‘a limited number 
of tribes’ (184). The very volume of literature 
to be evaluated and used in the primitive field 
is given as reason for ignoring it! So the author 
constructs his History of Primitive Law with 
reference to sixteen works of an anthropological 
nature! 

Thus if ‘Primitive Law’ appears to demon- 
strate that in primitive culture, as well as in 
classical societies, no connection between religion 
and law is to be found, it is simply because the 
so-called data on primitive culture which appear 
in this book are the author’s own, preconceived 
to prove his end, and are not the facts of law 
and conduct as they exist in reality among the 
ruder peoples. 

Since the implications in this book which are 
derived from the materials of the codes alone 
can assume any claim to validity, it enjoys no 
right to be considered a Primitive Law. At best 
it is of value as a specialized study in the classics. 
Therefore let the classicist who uses this book 
use it for its classical data alone. 


E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
New York University 


Philological Studies in Honor of Walter 
Miller, Presented by Former Students Upon 
His Completion of Fifty Years of Teaching. 
Edited by Rodney P. Robinson; pp. 190, 13 
plates. Columbia: University of Missouri, 
1936. (The University of Missouri Studies, 
XI, No. 3) $1.25 


This volume presents ample and varied fare. 
The subjects discussed range all the way from 
botanical references in a Sanskrit author to the 
importance of a twelfth century manuscript of 
the Greek New Testament. In view of the diver- 
sity of interest I shall try for the most part 
merely to give an idea of the contents and con- 
clusions of the individual articles; in one or two 
instances, however, | shall offer comments of my 
own, 

In The Gymnasium in Ptolemaic Egypt, 
Thomas A. Brady demonstrates with new evi- 
dence the importance of the gymnasium in the 
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process of religious and racial mixture. Impor- 
tant is his proof (18-20) that the inscriptions 
which read ‘Eouci ‘HoaxAci refer not to a syn- 
cretized deity but to two separate gods. Marjorie 
Carpenter, in Romanos and the Mystery Play of 
the East, not merely presents us with the Greek 
text and an English translation of a Resurrec- 
tion kontakion' by Romanos, a Syrian Jew who 
lived at Constantinople in the sixth century A.D., 
but reaches the following conclusions (39): ‘The 
kontakia of Romanos are important because they 
are a link between Syrian dramatic interests and 
those of Constantinople. They are important be- 
cause they show how naturally apocryphal ac- 
counts of the life of Christ and the disciples 
grew; and they are important in revealing to 
what extent the choice of material for later 
church drama had already become fixed in the 
time of Romanos.’ In Arts and Crafts in the 
Epics of Vergil, Lucan, and Statius Mary E. 
Folse discovers in the three Latin epics a clear 
and generous insight into the techniques of sculp- 
ture, painting, and allied arts and crafts and into 
the prevalence of art and its appreciation. Helen 
M. Johnson’s Botanical References in Hemacan- 
dra is the first fruit of preparation for a botani- 
cal glossary to accompany the works of Hema- 
candra (a Jain bishop of the twelfth century), a 
glossary which, when completed, will include the 
majority of botanical names occurring in San- 
skrit literature. The present article (which omits 
food grains, since they are to be treated sep- 
arately) not merely identifies the vegetation but 
explains the point of the allusions in each case. 
Barbara P. McCarthy in The Form of Varro’s 
Menippean Satires, divides these satires into two 
classes: 1. didactic essays similar to the Cynic 
‘diatribes’ and 2. moralizing narratives often in 
the first person; she points out, moreover, that, 
though some of the narratives contained enough 
direct quotation to justify us in terming them 
narrated dialogues, there is no evidence that the 
satires in¢luded dramatic dialogues. In a note 
entitled The Cicada (on Homer, Iliad, 3.150 ff.) 
Francis C. Murgotten indicates the appropriate- 
ness of Homer’s comparing the sage counsellors 
of Priam to cicadas, whose song was considered 
‘clear-toned’ and delightful by the Greeks. Leon 
J. Richardson, in The Clausula, traces in a most 
interesting manner the nature of these rhyth- 
mical endings in Latin verse and prose. Classical 
and mediaeval scholars, who are apt to be fairly 
well acquainted with the use of the clausula in 


' A kontakion is a special form of hymn concerned 
with the Christmas or Easter cycles or with the lives 
of saints or martyrs. 


prose,” but not in verse, will enjoy this exposi- 
tion. Henry A. Sanders, in Manuscript No. 16 
of the Michigan Collection, offers a study which 
includes collations of this codex, ‘feeling sure 
that it will at least point out some of the manu- 
scripts <of the Greek New Testament> that 
are deserving of further study and that it will 
perhaps give a hint as to the relationship as well 
as to a probable explanation of the striking dif- 
ferences between manuscripts generally showing 
close agreements.’ Sanders’ work is welcome be- 
cause previously published collations and counts 
of the number of agreements were inadequate 
and partially erroneous. 

In the remaining article, The Hersfeldensis 
and the Fuldensis of Ammianus Marcellinus,—an 
article carefully considered, well written, and 
amply provided with plates—Rodney P. Robinson 
makes out a strong case for the thesis that v 
(the Fuldensis: Vat. lat. 1873: s.ix ex./x in.) is 
a copy of M (the six detached Marburg leaves of 
the Hersfeld codex which are now in the Landes- 
bibliothek at Kassel). The case is, however, not 
air-tight, for many of the arguments adduced 
can also be used to show that M and V came from 
a common archetype. Robinson’s reading No. cxx 
is a particular stumbling block: 


Ammianus xxx, 10 (C. U. Clark, p. 534, 9): 
arctoum] aroto um ex areto um M, utroto um sed 
utroto del. et arcto superscr. alt. m. V. 


One possible explanation might be the following. 
Let us assume that the common archetype of M 
and V, presumably written in Anglo-Saxon script 
(cf. page 120 of the article), read arcto. I have 
drawn figure I to suggest the exact form which 
this word may possibly have taken. The reader 


LUETO 


Figure I, 


will note that the horizontal stroke of the ¢ 
extends toward the left and meets the c a little 
below the c’s top, leaving this top (a mere loop) 
above the left end of the stroke of the ¢. This 
arrangement, which is not after all unusual, is 
enough to account for M’s first reading, areto, 
and M’s subsequent change to aroto upon decid- 
ing that what is actually the top of the c was not 
part of an e, but probably a suprascript o meant 


2 The limits of Richardson’s article do not admit 
any great amount of detail. For a more minute 
treatment see L, Laurand, Manuel des études grec- 
ques et latines (Paris, 1921), m1, 591-592 (Greek) ; 
vil, 611-628 (Latin); vil, 197 (importance in textual 
criticism); and the bibliography quoted. The later 
edition of Laurand’s work is not available in the 
libraries which I have been able to consult. 
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to replace the apparent c or t below it. The 
reader will note, moreover, that the left-hand 
stroke of a (faint, and as usual much thinner 
than the right-hand stroke) is difficult to see. The 
thicker right-hand stroke of a combines with the 
shaft of r and resembles a u. The bottom of the c, 
plus the horizontal stroke of the 7 and the exten- 
sion of the top stroke of the t, itself resembles a t, 
and the top of the c looks like a small suprascript 
o. Hence V first read utroto.! The alt. m. subse- 
quently decided to read arcto, which was the real 
reading in the archetype. Perhaps we may get 
further light from a consideration of all the 
errors and corrections in V alone, as Robinson 
suggests (131, n. 63) or from the hypothesis that 
doublets actually existed in the archetype of M 
and Vv. It seems to me that the evidence of stich- 
ometry is inconclusive. A reference is omitted in 
note 64, p. 131. 

All in all, this volume is a suitable offering to a 
distinguished American professor. 


LESLIE WEBBER JONES 
College of the City of New York 


Cumaean Gates: A Reference of the Sixth 
Aeneid to the Initiation Pattern. By W. F. 
Jackson Knight; pp. xv, 190. Oxford: Black- 
well, 1936. 7s.6d. 


In his Preface the author says ‘I prefer to 
regard the book as a note on some things in lines 
9 to 44 of the sixth book of the Aeneid; a short 
list of some considerations which one reader has 
found it helpful to remember.’ However short it 
may appear to the author, who could doubtless 
add indefinitely to its length, it is safe to say 
that not many readers will remember this list 
of considerations. The classical student may 
wonder what it is all about when he reads the 
chapter-headings: Wala, Ogygia, Eleusis, Abydos, 
Truia, Troie-Ilios, Tirani, Knossos, Cumae. Abun- 
dant Additional Notes follow, and a copious 
Index. 

Of the Virgilian lines, duly quoted and Eng- 
lished on pp. xiv-xv, the reader after perusing 
the book may find it difficult to recall special ref- 
erences to any except those relating to the Cretan 
labyrinth. This is certainly the leitmotif of the 
symphony our author plays with commendable 
enthusiasm. He regards as significant the cir- 
cumstance that the poet imagines the Cretan 
labyrinth as depicted on the gateway of the 





3It must be admitted that there is no mark to 
indicate deletion of this apparent lower case c. 

‘For t with suprascript o=tro see W. M. Lind- 
say, Notae Latinae, 354 (Vat. Reg. lat. 886) and 357 
(Paris, B. N., lat. 18159). 





Sibyl’s shrine and seeks to discover its signifi- 
cance. This is, of course, a legitimate undertak- 
ing; but one would suppose that the first ques- 
tion to ask should be regarding the entire com- 
plex of subjects Virgil hints at and their rele- 
vancy to the entrance to the cave. Certain points 
are indeed touched upon, but in so sketchy a way 
that one is left in doubt regarding the conception 
as a whole. 

Mr. Knight’s chief concern is with the laby- 
rinth and the cave; he therefore seeks everywhere 
for labyrinths and references to them not only 
in natural or artificial structures but also in 
observances, such as labyrinthine dances. As is 
natural this quest leads him to caves as entrances 
to the world of the dead. There is much per- 
tinent matter here that our author overlooks or 
passes over in his ‘short list of considerations’, 
such as the story of Aristomenes, which combines 
presumed death in a pit with rescue from 4 
labyrinth by a fox, a complex so obviously con- 
nected with mystery-rites that the pattern cannot 
be mistaken. Mr. Knight neglects such instances, 
apparently because he is more interested in the 
architectural aspect. The essential purpose of 
the labyrinth especially at the gates of a struc- 
ture is, he says, to afford entrance and exit on 
conditions, just as initiation does. This is the 
aspect of initiation he has in mind when he 
speaks of its pattern; but one who studies initia- 
tory rites is sure to think of other aspects of 
initiation as more worthy to be regarded as 
revealing its pattern. 

With some of Mr. Knight’s presuppositions 
one may readily agree. It is surely nothing new 
that myths and rites have a common origin and 
in a general way follow patterns of great an- 
tiquity and wide dispersion which are those of 
observances that may well be called initiations. 
This would appear to be natural if rites were 
originally performed by groups to which one ob- 
tained admission on certain conditions, such as 
birth, adoption, or the attainment of a proper 
age. Separation from one group was coincident 
with admission to another. Hence birth, adop- 
tion, marriage, and death, as well as many other 
stages of the life-cycle, were marked by rites 
that followed essentially the same pattern. The 
pattern, considered from a variety of points of 
view, has been studied by scholars and abun- 
dantly illustrated by examples from many lands. 
That rites performed by specific groups for such 
purposes provided for admission and exclusion is 
natural; but one can hardly hold that admission 
and exclusion on conditions was their distinguish- 
ing mark, that all arrangements for regulating 
admission are to be explained as connected with 
initiation. The cave-man who found or made a 
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narrow or complicated entrance for his retreat 
was presumably concerned chiefly for his safety, 
for defense. The defensible approaches to city 
gates, that Mr. Knight has studied, were cer- 
tainly contrived more for defense than for initia- 
tion; if groups followed the same pattern in 
structures built solely for ritual purposes, one 
would suppose that this course illustrated the 
principle of economy of effort. Of course the 
gateway played an important role in all such 
rites; one is famiilar with the discussions about 
the threshold covenant. Mr. Knight’s interpre- 
tation of labyrinthine dances also fails to empha- 
size uses and associations they may safely be 
assumed to have. 

While the reader may find much of interest in 
this book it is to be feared that he will ask again 
and again what possible connection all this has 
with Virgil’s Cumaean gates or with initiation. 
Though Mr. Knight makes an effort to establish 
a connection, the structure of his considerations 
is such as to give the impression of a cloud-castle. 
In lieu of foundation one finds endless unsup- 
ported conjectures and dubious or false etymolo- 
gies. 

Mr. Knight has read a great deal, much that is 
solid; but he indulges in fantastic and frivolous 
references, such as that to T. S. Eliot, on p. 38, 
which lead one to wonder whom this book was 
intended to interest. No doubt Mr. Eliot’s ap- 
proval would commend the discussion to the right 
kind of people. The style in which it is written 
and the want of care in proof-reading do not 
suggest the meticulous scholar. 

The reader who wishes to sample the lighter 
kind of anthropological writing and is not too 
seriously concerned about Virgil’s intention will 
enjoy this bright excursion into the purlieus of 
death. 

W. A. HEIDEL 

Wesleyan University 


A Handbook of Latin Literature from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of St. Augustine. 
By H. J. Rose; pp. 557. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton, 1936. $6.00 


To a student of the classics the term ‘handbook’ 
suggests a book for reference rather than for 
continuous reading. Professor Rose has Angli- 
cized the conventional German handbook such as 
that of Schanz and his collaborators (to which he 
makes frequent reference for supplementary in- 
formation) by attempting a handbook of Latin 
literature that may be read continuously. We are 
not confident that it will be so read; for, with 
so much emphasis on facts and in a work cover- 
ing so long a period, the result remains quite as 
dry as the conventional reference book. 


The arrangement follows chronology for the 
most part, with differentiation of poetry from 
prose and concentration in some chapters on indi- 
viduals as outstanding in a given period. Two 
concluding chapters summarize the scholarly and 
the religious writings, mainly of the later cen- 
turies. Shift of type separates the more from 
the less important; insignificant authors or frag- 
mentary writings, occasionally valuable informa- 
tion (for example, regarding metrical details), 
are relegated to the smaller type. Footnotes are 
richly used, often for rather pedantic details, but 
usually for proper documentation. One might 
expect mention of the best texts and the best com- 
mentaries, in connection with individual authors, 
but there is no uniformity in this practice. A 
reader is continually mystified in trying to answer 
the question: for whom is this book intended? 
What reader who needs the careful documenta- 
tion for the dates of an author’s life will at the 
same time need the brief summary of the content 
of every one of Horace’s Satires? Or of every 
book of the Aeneid? Slips in statements of fact 
are infrequent and usually concerned with trivial 
details. Pages 9 and 13: the relation of the Latin 
alphabet to Etruscan and west Greek is so stated 
that one hardly knows whether the author is in 
error or his expression confused. Page 41, note 
36: ‘a man was not senezx till he was sixty’ is 
refuted by Plautus, M.G. 629. Page 59 and note 
97: before we accept the author’s views regard- 
ing alliteration we must know how he pronounces 
the Greek aspirates. Page 135, note 40: to at- 
tribute the spelling Vivaculus (for Bibaculus) 
to ‘mediaeval hands’ in the MSs seems to reveal 
an ignorance of the fact that b was pronounced 
as v at least as early as the first century A.D. 


More essential limitations are apparent in the 
author’s reaction to matters of style. The dif- 
ferences between colloquial and literary Latin 
seem to me greatly exaggerated. Is the implica- 
tion warranted that the mob in the Forum in 
Cicero’s time had any difficulty in making out the 
sense of his public harangues (32-33)? And did 
it ever take a native ‘years of study’ to master 
literary Latin? In the appreciation of the style 
of individual authors there are more traces of 
bias than of historical sense. To assert, in the 
face of Cicero’s epithets recti and venusti, applied 
to the Commentarii, that Caesar’s Latin is not 
‘normal writing of that time’ seems to be only 
an exaggeration of the difference between 
Cicero’s style and Caesar’s (213-14). The account 
of Seneca on page 370, though it contains some 
truth, is hardly fair from an historical point of 
view. The appreciation of Tacitus on pages 416- 
17 is more generous but in saying that ‘it was 
but a step to the style of such men as Apuleius’ 
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the historian betrays a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the style of Apuleius. 

Professor Rose’s own style is not impeccable. 
It seems to have been corrupted by the Latin 
ablative absolute. ‘There being no indication of 
the relative date of these works, it is convenient’ 
(371) is only one of many examples. Diction and 
sentence structure are often extremely awkward. 
The first paragraph of the chapter on Cicero 
(156) will supply instances, or such single sen- 
tences as (173) ‘He had marked talents, so that 
his earnings, which Chaerea and Roscius divided, 
were considerable, but was murdered, and the 
killer offered compensation to Roscius,’ or (387) 
‘A much more likely person to be alluded to is 
Vespasian’ or (377) ‘During Seneca’s lifetime 
there wrote two highly interesting men.’ 

The volume probably has more factual infor- 
mation, and perhaps more reliable information, 
than other attempts in English to cover in one 
or two volumes the long stretch of Latin litera- 
ture but, at least in this country, classical stu- 
dents should continue to use the German hand- 
books for reference, in which the facts and docu- 
mentation are more nearly complete. And for 
stimulus our students will be better served by 
the histories written by other English scholars 
whose judgments and literary style are more 
closely in accord with the best English tradition. 


HENRY W. PRESCOTT 
University of Chicago 


Medical Greek and Latin at a Glance. By 
Walter R. Agard, with an introduction by C. H. 
Bunting; second revised edition, pp. 87. New 
York: Paul B. Hoeber, Medical Book Depart- 
ment of Harper and Brothers, 1937. $1.50 


This little handbook, based on classroom ex- 
perience, has been arranged to meet the needs 
of medical students who have no accquaintance 
with Greek and no experience with Latin tech- 
nical terms. The text includes studies of the 
Greek and Latin alphabets; rules for the pro- 
nunciation of Greek and Latin words and for the 
transliteration of these words into English; lists 
of prefixes and suffixes, followed by English 
words containing these elements attached to 
Greek and Latin bases, with a translation of each 
word into English; compound words and their 
derivations; lists of important medical terms 
with their derivation; lists of basic words with 
their meanings. 

Great care has apparently been taken to insure 
the accuracy of the material presented, and from 
this standpoint the reviewer has little criticism 
to offer. However, the book, as it stands, is little 
more than a dictionary and is valuable as such; 


———— 


but, since it purports to be a textbook, it would 
have been of greater service had it been divided 
into lessons, with practical exercises for the 
student. The instructor who, in many cases, may 
himself have slender knowledge of the subject, 
will have to determine his own method and find 
his own exercises and illustrative material. 

A natural outcome of this text—one which 
would demonstrate the practical value of Greek 
and Latin—would be a general text covering the 
fields of law, medicine, dentistry, religion, the 
various sciences, education, etc. The layman, as 
well as the physician and lawyer, should be fa- 
miliar with the meanings of commonly used terms 
in these fields. Such a work might fill the need 
created by the gradual crushing of Greek and 
Latin in our schools and colleges; it might arouse 
the interest of the student in the languages and 
serve as propaganda for the classics. 


ELI E. BurRRIss 
New York University 
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Frank, Tenney—Curia- 
A study of the 


219 Curiatius Maternus. 
tius Maternus and his Tragedies. 
political purpose of Maternus’ plays. 
AJPh 58 (1937) 225-229 (De Lacy) 

220 Epicurus. Cantarella, R.—Nuovi frammenti 
del [leet gucewe di Epicuro, dal pap. ercol. no. 1420. 
Introduction, text, commentary, and word-index. 
AC! 5 (1986) 273-323 (Pratt) 


221 Horace. Biichner, Karl—Die Trennung von 
Adjektiv und Substantiv durch d‘e Versgrenze in 
Horazens Satiren. A study of enjambement where 
adjective occurs in one line, modified noun in an- 
other. In majority of cases no ‘epic suspense’ in- 
volved. Where it is, however, the tone of the passage 
is always elevated above sermo level, and either is 
seriously grand style or parodies it. 

H 71 (1936) 409-420 (Greene) 


222 Lucretius. Ziegler, Konrat—Der Tod des 
Lucretius. Jerome’s report of love potion, insanity, 
suicide, unknown to classical writers; is not Sue- 
tonian. Unknown also to Lactantius and Aelius 
Donatus. Invented after 350 as Christian Tendenz- 
legende. Derived perhaps from end of book 4 (love), 
from 3.828-829 (furor), and from tendency of time 
to doubt sanity of unbelievers. Ciceronian editorship 
also rejected. 

H 71 (1936) 421-440 (Greene) 


223 Plato. Harap, Louis—The Imagination i 
Plato and Mr. M. W. Bundy. 
AJPh 58 (1937) 222-225 (De Lacy) 
224 Thucydides. West, Allen Brown—IJ. Thucy- 
dides 5. 18. 5. Where was Skolos (Stolos)? Literary 
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and epigraphical evidence for the position of Stolos. 
Il. Thucydides 5. 18. 6. Sane or Gale. Proposed 
textual emendation of Thucydides’ report of the 
Treaty of 421. 

AJPh 58 (1937) 222-225 (De Lacy) 


Literary History. Criticism 


225 Copley, Frank Olin—The Pathetic Fallacy in 
Early Greek Poetry. Homer and the Lyric Poets 
occasionally regard inanimate objects as sentient; 
yet in their attitude toward nature they are free 
from the violent emotion and sentimentality of ro- 
manticism. 

AJPh 58 (1937) 194-209 (De Lacy) 


Linguistics. Grammar. Metrics 


226 Tate, J—More Greek for ‘Atheism.’ Addi- 
tional data gathered from Herodotus, Lysias, Aris- 
tophanes, Euripides to prove that vopiceiv Oeove 
means vouidetv Beove elvat. 
CR 51 (1937) 3-6 (Coleman-Norton) 
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227 Liebesny, Herbert—-Ein Evrlass des Koénigs 
Ptolemaios II Philadelphos iiber die Deklaration von 
Vieh und Sklaven in Syrien und Phoénikien (PER| 
Inv. Nr. 24,552 gr.). This edict, though fragmen- 
tary, supplies important documentary evidence for 
the administration of the province of Syria and 
Phoenicia under Ptolemaic rule. Probable date 262/ 
261 B.c. The edict provides that 1. All cattle, whether 
subject to taxation or tax-exempt, shall be declared 
within 60 days; 2. Free-born slaves shall be declared 
and brought before the oikonomos within 20 days, 
soldiers, however, not being required to declare their 
concubines; 3. Free-born natives shall henceforth 
neither be sold nor permitted to offer themselves as 
security for a loan. Penalties are specified for viola- 
tions of these ordinances. An excursus is devoted 
to a discussion of personal execution in the light of 
the new text. 

Aegyptus 16 (1936) 257-291 (Kase) 


228 Meritt, Benjamin D.—The Athenian Assess- 
ment Decree. Criticism of Nesselhauf’s interpreta- 
tion of the assessment of 425. 

AJPh 58 (1937) 152-156 (De Lacy) 


229 Peremans, W.—Note sur les tribus et curies 
de la Rome primitive. Adopts the view of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (4. 14. 2) that the names of the 
primitive Roman tribes, Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres, 
designated three groups of families; this organiza- 
tion was instituted after the Etruscans conquered 
Rome. The subsequent division into Palatina, Es- 
quilina, Suburana, and Collina was purely topo- 
graphical and dates probably from the end of the 
Etruscan period. 

AC 5 (1936) 443-447 (Pratt) 


230 Pritchett, W. Kendrick—Note on the Attic 
Year 307/6. 
AJPh 58 (1937) 220-222 (De Lacy) 


231 Van de Weerd, L.—De Belgen in het romeinsch 
leger. Inleiding. Collection and integration of mate- 
rial concerning Belgic auxiliaries in the army of the 
apete. Treatment of officers and soldiers of 

elgic nationality in the army of the same period 
and discussion of the army of the later empire to be 
published subsequently. 

AC 5 (1936) 341-372 (Pratt) 





232 Wycherley, R. E—TIInyn and Konvy. ‘The 
treatment of these words in Liddell and Scott con- 
fuses the distinction and is incorrect in some details.’ 
Evidence for their proper distinction is enlisted 
chiefly from Homer, Thucydides, Pausanias. 

CR 51 (1937) 2-3 (Coleman-Norton) 
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233 Beare, Frank W.—The Chester Beatty Bib- 
lical Papyri. A brief description of the various man- 
uscripts, together with a statement of their value 
for the textual criticism of both the Greek N. T. 
and the LXxx. 

CE? 12 (1987) 81-91 (Kase) 


Philosophy. Religion. Science 


234 Clemen, C.—Les rapports de la _ religion 
étrusque avec les religions du Proche-Orient. Some 
of the attempts to establish Asiatic antecedents for 
the Etruscan religion have been unsuccessful, but 
others succeed in supporting the relationship, even 
to the extent of rendering probable the tradition 
(Herodotus) that the Etruscans originally came 
from Lydia or, more exactly, from Tyrra. 

AC 5 (1936) 263-271 (Pratt) 


235 Delatte, L—Recherches sur quelques fétes 
mobiles du calendrier romain. The author investi- 
gates certain of the Roman feriae conceptivae. The 
feriae sementivae were held after sowing in honor 
of Ceres and Tellus at a date set by the pontiffs; 
they probably lasted for the nine-day period usual 
for purificatory rites, and perhaps might partially 
coincide with the Saturnalia. 

The festival of Fornacalia was observed, in Feb- 
ruary before the seventeenth, by the assembled 
curiae in honor of the goddess Fornax for the con- 
trol of the heat with which grain was roasted before 
being pounded. The similar function of the Quiri- 
nalia (Feb. 17) is perhaps to be explained by the 
fact that Quirinus was a god of fire. 

In the celebration of the Florifertum, corn-blos- 
soms were offered to the Lares to ensure the matur- 
ing of the crops. 

Discussion of the Augurium canarium, Paganalia, 
Compitalia, and Amburbium to be published subse- 
quently. 

AC 5 (1936) 381-404 (Pratt) 

236 Hombert, Marcel and Claire Préaux—Les 
papyrus de la Fondation Egyptologique Reine Eliza- 
beth. An announcement of the acquisition by the 
Foundation of a collection of papyri, both Greek and 
demotic, including a few Greek literary fragments. 
The text of a private letter (11-111 A.D.) from this 
collection is published with a translation and com- 
mentary. 

CE 12 (1937) 92-100 (Kase) 

237 Marot, K.—Langue et Religion. Une esquisse. 
Gives examples of interjections (representing primi- 
tive elements of hymns or prayers) which gradually 
assume the force of names designating those divini- 
ties to whom the hymns or prayers are addressed. 
The individual attempts to interpret an instinctive 
utterance (interjection) prompted by emotions of 
the soul; the resulting process of thought evolves 
religious concepts which are expressed in terminol- 
ogy derived from the original utterance. 
AC 5 (1936) 249-261 
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